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Storytelling 
has  the  power 
to  help  par- 
ents bond 
with  and  nur- 
ture their 
children  and 
counteract 
incidents  of 
abuse  and 

NEGLECT. 
•   •  • 

'Tfie  night  Max 
wfore  his  suit  and 
made  mischief  of 
ne  kind  and  anoth- 
r  his  mother  called 
im  ''WILD  THINGr 

and  Max  said 
'TLL  EAT  YOU  UPr 
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Newsletter  for  the  Office  for  Prevention  of  Family  Violence 


The  Pleasure 
and  Power 
of  Tales 


A 


child  can  act  unruly.  What's  a  par- 
ent to  do  when  their  pride-and-joy 
threatens  to  eat  up  his  mother? 

The  story,  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are,  acts 
as  a  catalyst  for  mothers  and  fathers  to  dis- 
cuss parenting  skills.  As  part  of  the 
B.O.O.K.S.  (Books  Offer  Our  Kids 

Success)  program,  a  facilitator  asks  the 
group,  "hlow  do  you  handle  your  child's 
temper  tantrum.  Are  there  ways  to  provide 
effective  discipline?" 

"Many  mothers  and  fathers  in  our  program 
have  not  had  much  childhood  nurturing," 
explains  Maureen  Sanders,  Executive 
Director  of  Prospects  Literacy  Association  in 
Edmonton.  "Our  clients  ore  often  'at-risk' 
and  are  referred  to  us  by  other  agencies. 
We  try  to  give  parents  options  and  help 
them  work  on  their  strengths." 

B.O.O.K.S.  runs  for  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Parents  meet  for  a  two-hour  session  once  a 
week  and  read  a  new  book.  They  discuss 
themes  such  as  managing  anger  and  loving 
a  naughty  child.  Using  expressive  voices 
and  faces,  parents  model  the  expressions  of 
the  facilitator.  Then  they  read  the  books  at 
home  to  their  children.  At  the  next  session, 
the  facilitator  invites  them  to  share  experi- 
ences they  had  while  reading  aloud. 

At  the  heart  of  the  literacy  program  is  the 
premise  that  when  parents  read  to  their  chil- 
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Story  telling  can  help  nourish 
parent-child  relationships  in 
significant  ways. 

dren,  they  can  develop  strong  bonds. 
Parents  learn  to  be  more  relaxed,  attentive 
and  nurturing.  As  they  build  their  parental 
skills,  their  increased  confidence  creates 
positive  family  relationships. 

"There  are  no  quick  fixes,"  says  Maureen. 
"Anything  that  helps  parents  treat  kids  in  a 
positive  way  is  valuable." 

B.O.O.K.S.  comes  from  the  Homespun  pro- 
gram started  in  Brooks,  Alberta.  Its  founder, 
Bonnie  Annichiarico,  had  researched  many 
literacy  programs  when  she  came  across 
Motherread  in  North  Carolina.  "We 
changed  it  to  relate  to  rural  Alberta  and  the 
Canadian  experience,"  explains  Bonnie. 

B.O.O.K.S.  is  currently  funded  by  the  Early 
Intervention  Program  (EIP)  of  Alberta  Family 
and  Social  Services.  The  EIP  helps  communi- 
ties identify  needs  and  find  ways  to  provide 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


•  •  • 

"The  program 
puts  fun  back  in 
being  a  parent," 
says  merle. 
Leaders  have 
seen  many 
changes  among 
PARENTS.  "One 
mother  shouted 
at  her  kids  a  lot. 
After  seven  ses- 
sions, SHE  ASKED, 
'Have  you  noticed 
anything  differ- 
ent about  me?' 
When  I  hadn't 

GUESSED,  SHE  SAID, 
'I  DON'T  YELL  AT  MY 
KIDS  ANY  MORE  AND 
YOU  DIDN'T  TELL  ME 
NOT  TO.  I  JUST 
LEARNED  IT.'" 


The  Pleasure  and  Power  of  Tales 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ONE 

services  and  resources.  Many  EIP  approved  pro- 
jects focus  on  family  literacy  and  support  the  v/ork 
of  volunteers. 

While  B.O.O.K.S.  and  Homespun  are  for  older 
children,  another  program,  Mother  Goose,  is 

for  parents  v/ith  children  aged  birth  to  2-1/2 
years.  Sitting  on  the  floor,  parents  learn  rhymes 
and  songs  which  lead  to  holding  and  bouncing 
the  children. 


"It's  a  totally  non judgmental  program.  We  real- 
ize parents  get  mad  or  frustrated  sometimes.  So 
we  ask  them,  'Have  you  ever  tried  to  say  a 
rhyme  when  you're  mad?'  You  can't  have  an 
angry  voice  when  you're  doing  the  actions  to 
'eensy  weensy  spider',"  explains  Merle  Harris, 
Edmonton  representative  of  Mother  Goose  and 
program  trainer  for  Alberta. 

The  first  Rhymes  that  Bind,  Mother  Goose  pro- 
gram, in  Edmonton  started  in  1 995  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  A  year  later.  Prospects  provided  continuity 
for  Mother  Goose  by  taking  it  under  its  wing  as 
one  of  its  key  program  areas.  With  the  Capital 
Health  Authority,  partner  organizations,  and 
funding  from  Family  and  Social  Services,  Action 
for  Health  and  United  Way,  Prospects  now  coor- 
dinates the  delivery  of  Mother  Goose  programs 
across  the  city. 

There  are  eight  programs  in  Edmonton  and  one 
in  Lethbridge.  "Several  other  communities  in 
Alberta  want  to  start  the  sessions,"  says  Merle. 

Mother  Goose  in  Alberta  is  shaped  after 
Toronto's  Parent  Child  Mother  Goose  program. 
"There  are  no  books.  It  doesn't  matter  if  a  person 
can  read.  We  just  do  oral  storytelling." 

"The  program  puts  fun  back  in  being  a  parent," 
says  Merle.  Leaders  have  seen  many  changes 
among  parents.  "One  mother  shouted  at  her  kids 
a  lot.  After  seven  sessions,  she  asked,  'Have  you 
noticed  anything  different  about  me?'  When  I 
hadn't  guessed,  she  said,  'I  don't  yell  at  my  kids 
any  more  and  you  didn't  tell  me  not  to.  I  just 
learned  it.'" 

Mother  Goose  was  developed  for  "at-risk"  par- 
ents, but  now  anyone  can  attend.  "When  some 
parents  start  the  sessions,  they  don't  know  how  to 
cuddle  their  children.  It's  amazing  to  see  mothers 
and  fathers  learn  to  nestle  their  children  on  their 
laps  and  giggle  with  them,"  says  Merle. 


The  Mother  Goose  program  creates  a  support 
network  so  parents  can  get  out  of  the  house  and 
meet  new  people.  By  talking  to  others  and  build- 
ing parenting  skills.  Mother  Goose  helps 
decrease  family  violence  and  increase  resiliency. 
Resiliency  is  the  ability  to  make  it  through  hard- 
ships. Characteristics  of  resiliency  start  in  early 
life — such  as  a  caring  relationship  with  a  parent. 
Mother  Goose  provides  a  good  starting  ground 
for  resilient  children. 

For  those  who  do  not  speak  English  well,  Mother 
Goose  has  produced  a  set  of  resources  called 
Bounce  Me,  Tickle  Me,  Hug  Me:  Lop  Rhymes 
From  Around  the  World.  They  are  written  in  1 9 
languages  with  an  English  translation  and  are 
available  from  Groundwood  Publishers. 

In  Calgary,  Laureen  MacKenzie  and  Elaine 
Cairns,  from  the  Alberta  Vocational  College, 
have  developed  a  literacy  program  that  brings 
mothers  and  fathers  through  the  door  by  focusing 
on  parenting  skills.  "Most  parenting  programs 
are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  literacy  problems. 
There  are  many  parenting  programs  around  the 
province,  but  they  rarely  lift  people  from  poverty 
caused  by  illiteracy,"says  Laureen,  co-manager 
of  Literacy  and  Parenting  Skills  (LAPS). 

The  LAPS  program  has  developed  two  manuals — 
one  for  mainstream  populations  and  the  other  for 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  populations. 

Facilitators  for  the  LAPS  program  offer  sessions  to 
parents  in  family  resource  centres  and  shelters. 
The  ESL  program  is  culturally  sensitive  and  recog- 
nizes that  parenting  styles  of  Canadian-born 
mothers  and  fathers  differ  from  those  in  other 
countries.  In  the  fall  of  1998,  LAPS  will  start  a 
program  for  Aboriginal  people. 

For  those  who  cannot  afford  books  for  their  chil- 
dren, an  Edmonton-based  program.  Books  for 
Babies,  provides  a  bag  of  books  and  teddy 
bears  to  parents  of  newborns.  "It's  another  way 
to  encourage  parents  to  read  to  their  children 
and  to  draw  parents  into  other  literacy  pro- 
grams," says  Maureen  from  Prospects.  Prospects 
operates  Books  for  Babies  with  the  Health  for 
Two  program  and  Shaw  Cable. 

Alberta  has  many  programs  to  help  mothers  and 
fathers  who  feel  unsure  of  their  ability  to  enjoy 
their  children.  While  stories  and  rhymes  cannot 
ensure  that  everyone  will  live  happily  ever  after, 
they  have  the  power  to  help  parents  and  children 
bond  in  warm  and  relaxed  ways. 
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New  Kids  on  the  Block 


•  •  • 

Edmonton  gives 
birth  to  two 
initiatives  that 
help  "at-risk" 
children 
succeed  for 

LIFE. 


Doug  McNally,  former  Police  Chief  of  the  Edmonton 
Police  Service,  has  seen  his  share  of  violence  and  crime. 
Many  times  he  has  pondered,  "How  can  society  make  a  dif- 
ference? Where  do  we  start?" 

His  solution  is  both  simple  and  complex.  "We  start  at  the  beginning.  We  start 
with  children  and  their  parents,"  says  Doug. 

With  this  philosophy,  Doug  has  become  involved  in  two  new  initiatives  that  help 
children  and  their  families  when  they  need  it  the  most. 


UUCCESS  EY  11 


Success  by  6 

Success  by  6  is  a  community- 
wide  effort  that  strives  to  ensure 
children  considered  "at-risk" 
are  ready  to  learn  by  the  time 
they  enter  school  at  age  five  or 
six.  As  Chair  of  the  Board, 
Doug  says,  "This  is  not  a  pro- 
gram, but  a  strategy.  We  find 
out  what  the  needs  are  in  the 
community  and  then  identify 
programs  to  fill  in  the  gaps." 

Success  by  6  sprung  from  a 
project  pioneered  in 
Mi  nneapolis  in  1989.  "About 
1 00  cities  have  adopted  the 
strategy  in  the  US,  and 
Edmonton  is  the  first  city  in 
Canada,"  explains  Anne  Ryan. 
She  is  the  coordinator  of  the 
three-year  Demonstration 
Project  in  Edmonton's  inner 
city.  Entering  its  third  year,  the 
project  brings  together  a  spec- 
trum of  services  for  young  chil- 
dren and  their  families  includ- 
ing literacy,  nutrition,  health, 
safety  and  parenting  and  sup- 
port groups. 


Bernadette  Otto  of  Success  by 
6  is  collecting  information  on 
the  effects  of  family  violence, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention 
Centre  in  Edmonton. 

"Studies  prove  stress  during 
pregnancy  can  adversely  affect 
the  development  of  a  child. 
When  there  is  abuse,  children 
can  be  born  traumatized. 
Many  parents  don't  realize  that 
babies  who  see  family  violence 
often  show  unusual  behavior 
and  trauma  when  they  get 
older — even  though  they  do  not 
remember  the  abuse,"  explains 
Bernadette. 

Bernadette  hopes  to  start  a 
public  education  campaign  on 
the  effects  of  violence  on  young 
children.  "Most  violence  pre- 
vention messages  focus  on 
school-age  children,"  she 
explains. 


Edmonton  Healthy 
Start  Program 

In  an  effort  to  decrease  child 
abuse,  the  Capital  Health 
Authority  and  Success  by  6 
hove  identified  a  new  program 
for  Edmonton  based  on  the 
Hawaii  Healthy  Start  Program. 
"The  Hawaii  program  has 
reported  amazing  results,"  says 
Doug  who  is  on  the  Edmonton 
Planning  Committee.  "After 
about  10  years,  the  reported 
number  of  child  abuse  cases  in 
Hawaii  dropped  by  50  per 
cent!"  he  exclaims. 

A  program  home  visitor  meets 
with  new  mothers  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  identifies  those  who  are 
overburdened.  If  parents  are 
interested,  these  professionally 
trained  volunteers  deliver  a 
home  visiting  program.  Parents 
and  children  who  have  more 
intensive  needs  become  a  pri- 
ority and  receive  more  visits. 

"The  program  decreases  isola- 
tion, identifies  early  problems 
and  provides  supports  as  need- 
ed," explains  Doug.  "Nearly 
95  per  cent  of  overburdened 
families  that  stay  with  the  pro- 
gram do  not  hove  any  coses  of 
reported  child  abuse.  The  over- 
all cost  savings  to  Hawaii  is 
about  $1600  per  month  per 
child,"  he  adds. 
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Community  News 


Calendar 
of  Events: 


May  10-12J998, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

Western  Canadian 
Symposium  on  Child 
and  Adolescent 
Violence 

Contact: 

Grant  Charles,  Ph.D,llS.W. 
Woods  Homes 
805  -  37  Street.  N.W. 
Calgary,  Alberta 
T3A3B1 

(403)  270-1773 


Calgary 

Women  who  have  been  in  abusive  relationships 
are  invited  to  attend  a  1  0-week  program  in 
Calgary  in  the  fall  of  1998.  Beyond: 
Relationship  Advancement  and  Awareness 
FOR  Women  provides  an  atmosphere  for  under- 
standing and  change  and  is  sponsored  by  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses.  Date  and  time:  TBA, 
Glenmore  Landing;  $150  with  a  sliding 
fee  scale  option.  Call  Janice  Piet  at 
(403)  243-9456. 

The  YWCA  Sheriff  King  Family  Support 
Centre  in  Calgary  holds  introductory  meetings 
for  women  who  have  experienced  abuse.  The 
session  outlines  the  services  offered  by  the 
agency,  introduces  issues  connected  to  abuse, 
and  makes  referrals.  Meetings  are  held 
Wednesdays  (7:00  to  9:30  pm)  and  the  first  and 
third  Friday  (9:00  to  1 1 :30  am)  of  each  month  at 
2003  16  Street  SE.  Free.  No  registration 
required.  Call  (403)  266-41  11. 

Men  dealing  with  family  violence  can  receive 
support  by  phoning  the  new 
Men's  Domestic  Conflict  Help  Line  at  (403) 
266-HELP  (4357)  in  Calgary.  All  calls  will  be 
confidential  and  anonymous.  The  service  oper- 
ates from  the  Distress  Centre/Drug  Centre  and  is 
staffed  by  trained  volunteers. 

Mount  Royal  College  in  Calgary  hosted  a  Family 
Group  Conferencing  workshop  on  April  23  to 
25.  Family  Group  Conferencing  is  a  new  con- 
cept pioneered  in  Australia  in  the  late-80's  to 
deal  with  juvenile  offenses  and  school  discipline 
problems.  Family  group  conferences  bring  togeth- 
er all  parties  involved  in  an  offense  including  the 
offender  and  victim(s).  The  conference  attempts  to 
teach  the  offender  how  their  behavior  affects 
other  parties  and  find  ways  to  repair  the  harm. 

Central 

The  Central  Alberta  Women's  Emergency 
Shelter  in  Red  Deer  has  recently  hired  a  follow- 
up/outreach  worker.  It  has  also  added  two  more 
sessions  to  its  Batterers'  Treatment  program.  Call 
Maria  Boyd  at  (403)  346-5643. 


Edmonton 

Everyone  has  setbacks,  disappointments  and  fail- 
ures. How  do  you  recover  or  help  others  recover 
as  quickly  as  possible?  This  was  the  theme  of  the 
lecture,  FOSTERING  Resiliency  in  Families, 
Schools  and  Communities,  held  on  March  3  in 
Edmonton.  Resiliency  expert  Bonnie  Benard,  from 
Berkeley,  California,  was  the  keynote  speaker. 
The  lecture  was  held  at  Grant  MacEwan  College 
and  was  linked  by  video-conference  in  Calgary, 
Grande  Prairie,  Medicine  Hat,  Peace  River  and 
Red  Deer. 

Call  (403)  427-7305. 

As  part  of  its  spring  tour,  the  AZIMUTH  THEATRE 
Association  in  Edmonton  presented  the  pre- 
miere performance  of  The  Day  Billy  Lived.  The 
show  explores  youth  suicide  and  promotes  sui- 
cide awareness,  prevention  and  intervention. 
Contact  Sophie  Lees,  Artistic  Director,  at  (403) 
448-9165. 

Northeast 

Unity  House  in  Fort  McMurray  and  Wellspring 

in  Whitecourt  offer  outreach  programs  for 
women  in  abusive  situations.  Unity  House:  (403) 
791-7505.  Wellspring:  (403)  778-6209. 

Northwest 

Buoyed  by  the  success  of  its  Comfy  Zone  pro- 
gram for  women,  the  GRANDE  CACHE  Transition 
House  Society  is  launching  a  new  pilot  pro- 
gram. Teen  Comfy  Zone  will  provide  informa- 
tion, referral  and  sijpport  during  twice-weekly 
sessions  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year.  Contact 
Rose  Dalton  at  (403)  827-3776. 

South  | 

The  YWCA  Harbour  House  in  Lethbridge  has 
broadened  its  Project  Child  Recovery  pilot  pro- 
gram for  children  who  have  witnessed  family  vio- 
lence. It  now  provides  transportation  for 
Lethbridge  children  to  one  of  the  two  schools 
offering  the  program.  The  International  Order  of 
Foresters  supports  the  program  in  Lethbridge.  If 
you  are  a  service  group  interested  in  becoming  a 
partner  in  this  project,  please  call  Vedna  McGill 
at  329-0088.  | 

Lethbridge  Housing  Authority,  Alberta  Municipal 
Affairs  and  a  Lethbridge  landlord  are  partners  in 
an  EMERGENCY  HOUSING  PROJECT  for  women  leav- 
ing shelters.  This  Lethbridge  pilot  program  pro- 
vides shelter  for  up  |o  six  months.  Contact  Vedna 
McGill  at  329-0081 
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The  Healthy  Family 


•  •  • 

First,  let  it  be 
known,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a 
''normal"  family!  no 

WALTONS,  NO  OZZIE 

AND  Harriet,  no 
CosBYs.  However, 

RATHER  THAN 

NORMAL  OR 

ABNORMAL  CONSIDER 

A  ''HEALTHY"  FAMILY 
WHICH  FUNCTIONS 
ADEQUATELY  IN  MOST 
SITUATIONS. 


Some  elements  of  a  healthy  family  are: 


•  Promotion  of 
children's  well-being 

•  Relative  consistency 

•  Predictable  in 
most  situations 

•  Minimally  arbitrary  in 
terms  of  decision-making 

•  Occasionally  chaotic 

•  Appropriate  delegation 
of  authority,  with  parents 
taking  responsibility  for 
children's  well-being, 
discipline,  and  safety 

•  Children  are  expected  to 
be  children,  not  parents 

•  Parents  are  not  children 
in  attitude,  irresponsibili- 
ty, or  erratic  behavior 

•  Rules  are  explicit,  chang- 
ing to  suit  particular  situ- 
ations/persons, but 
relatively  predictable; 
children  are  allowed 
input;  rules  are  realistic; 
humane,  and  not  impos- 
sible to  follow 


•  When  feelings  are 
expressed,  they  are  lis- 
tened to,  accepted  and 
respected 

•  Children  are  heard 
and  treated  with  equal 
respect  regardless 

of  age 

•  It  is  permissible  to  be 
separate,  have  one's 
own  things,  one's  own 
views,  one's  own  time; 
boundaries  are  accept- 
ed, encouraged,  mod- 
eled, respected 

•  Members  have  fun — 
together,  in  sub-groups, 
and  apart  from  other 
members — in  balance 
between  these  depend- 
ing on  developmental 
stage 

•  Communication  tends  to 
be  open,  not  closed — 
able  to  talk  to  others 
about  what  each  per- 
son's experience  may  be 


•  Children  depend  on 
adults,  trusting  they  will 
be  cared  for 

•  Children  are  taught  to 
cope,  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, considering  their 
developmental  needs — 
not  be  pushed  to  assume 
roles  for  which  they  are 
not  yet  prepared 

•  Children  hove  no  fear 
due  to  abuse,  situations 
becoming  uncontrol- 
lable, or  lack  of 
unconditional  love 

•  Parents  remain  emotion- 
ally and  physically  avail- 
able to  each  other  and 
the  children 


Hard  to  believe?  In  spite  of  all  these  elements,  healthy  families  are  human,  not  perfect. 
That  is  why  they  tolerate  imperfection  in  all  their  members.  There  may  be  yelling,  even 
screaming,  but  it  is  not  typical.  There  may  be  anxiety  and  tension,  but  not  on  a  daily 
basis.  There  may  be  unhappiness,  anger,  and  hurt — but  it  is  not  chronic. 

Whatever  our  backgrounds,  however  wonderful  or  awful,  the  skills  we  have  learned 
help  us  cope  and  survive  and  produce  families  of  our  own.  Those  same  strengths  can  be 
drawn  upon  to  enhance  our  current  family  life  in  order  for  it  to  be  more  fulfilling  for  all 
its  members. 


Used  by  permission  from  the  BC  Parents  in  Crisis  Newsletter,  Winter  1 998 
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News  Notes  •  • . 


Contact: 
Kids  Help  Phone 
Heather  Sproule, 
National 
Executive  Director 
#300  -  439 
University  Ave. 
Toronto,  Ontario 
MSG  1Y8 
Tel:  (416)  586-0100 
Fax:  (4  16)  586-  1 880 
E-mail: 

info@kidshelp.sympatico.ca 


FOCUS  is  published  quarterly 
by  the  Office  for  the  Prevention 
of  Family  Violence.  We  welcome 
your  comments,  suggestions,  and 
contributions,  especially  news 
about  events  and  activities  in 
your  community. 

Please  address 
correspondence  to: 

FOCUS 

The  Office  for  the 
Prevention  of  Family  Violence 
Alberta  Family  and 
Social  Services 

1  1  th  Floor,  Seventh  Street  Plaza 
10030-107  Street 
Edmonton,  AB  T5J  3E4 

Phone:  422-5916 
Fax:  (403)  427-2039 

Coll  toll-free  by  dialing 
310-0000  from  anywhere  in 
Alberta.  Persons  who  are  deaf  or 
hearing  impaired  may  call 
427-9999  in  Edmonton,  and 
1-800-232-7215  outside 
Edmonton. 

Family    Violence  Prevention 


KIDS  HELP  PHONE 

National  Student  Ambassador 
Program 

Secondary  school  students  can  now  become 
representatives  of  the  Kids  Help  Phone  in 
their  schools  and  communities.  The  national 
Student  Ambassador  Program  trains  students 
to  spread  the  word  about  the  line's  profes- 
sional counseling  services  and  help  raise 
financial  support.  As  an  ambassador,  kids 
get  to  make  a  difference  while  being  trained 
in  volunteerism,  team  building,  citizenship, 
leadership  and  communication.  The  Kids 
Help  Phone  provides  professional,  bilingual 
and  24-hour  toll-free  counseling  for  troubled 
kids  across  Canada. 


Discovering  the  Child  Within: 
The  Abuse  of  Pregnant  Women 
AND  Their  Children 

30  MINUTES 

Producer:  Women  in  Crisis 
(Northumberland  County) 
From  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada, 
A  video  from  the  Family  Violence  Film  and 
Video  Collection  sponsored  by  Health 
and  Welfare  Canada 

This  film  documents  the  experiences  of  women 
who  suffered  abuse  during  pregnancy.  The  video 
is  filled  with  personal  accounts  of  abuse  as 
women  talk  about  how  the  violence  affected 
them,  their  unborn  children  and  their  families. 

Abuse  during  pregnancy  is  a  serious  problem. 
Forty  percent  of  all  cases  of  abuse  toward 
women  begin  during  pregnancy.  Often  the  vio- 
lence continues  after  the  pregnancy  and  there  is 
a  30  percent  chance  that  her  partner  will  abuse 
the  children  too. 


Kids  Help  Phone 
and  Bell  Online  Web  Site 

Nearly  half  a  million  teens  and  children 
have  visited  the  Kids  Help  Phone  and  Bell 
Online  web  site  since  its  launch  in  1996. 
The  site  was  the  recent  winner  of  the  presti- 
gious New  Spirit  of  Community  Partnership 
Award,  presented  each  year  by  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Philanthropy.  The 
award  recognizes  innovative  ways 
Canadian  companies  and  volunteer  organi- 
zations are  working  together.  The  web  site 
has  information  to  complement  1-800  calls; 
a  listing  of  KHP  services;  information  on 
other  youth  services;  moderated  youth  dis- 
cussion groups  and  more.  Check  it  out  at 
http:/ /kidshelp.sympatico.ca 


Children  who  witness  violence  and  those  who  are 
abused  experience  similar  levels  of  emotional  and 
behavioral  problems.  They  may  stutter,  pull  their 
hair,  withdraw,  cry  when  they  hear  loud  noises 
such  as  a  barking  dog,  and  complain  of  aches 
and  pains  with  no  apparent  cause. 

The  video  comes  with  a  90-page  workbook  that 
gives  ideas  on  how  to  create  and  facilitate  an 
empowerment  group  for  women.  If  your  public 
library  does  not  have  a  copy  of  Discovering  the 
Child  Within,  contact: 

Distributor: 

Women  in  Crisis  (Northumberland  County) 
P.O.  Box  935 

Cobourg,  Ontario  K9A  4W4 

(905)  372-7056  or  1-800-263-3757 

For  more  information: 

The  National  Clearinghouse  on  Family  Violence 

Health  Canada 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  1B4 

1-800-267-1291 
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